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back to school 


HE COMING OF SEPTEMBER marks 

the end of the summer vacation 
period and in most homes is identified 
as the first month of another year 
of school. 

School is a different experience 
today than it was in the first decade 
of our century. To the original con- 
ception as a place to learn the three 
r’s, has been added a multitude of 
ideas which have resulted in the 
adoption of the general philosophy 
that school is a place to gain ex- 
perience in living. 

Those children who will be return- 
ing to school this September, are 
approaching a richer experience than 
most of us adults were able to know 
during our school days. From the 
early lessons of the kindergarten in 
living together, to the classes in 
preparation for marriage in high 
schools and colleges there is develop- 
ing a constantly stronger note of 
practicality. in every subject in the 
curriculum. 

Safety is one of these practical 
things that have been added in com- 
paratively recent years. It has been 
assimilated into almost every subject 
in the curriculum—reading, science, 
physical education, social studies, 
home economics — all consider the 
safety aspects in connection with the 
subject of each assignment. 

But knowledge and skill will not 
produce a safe person. A child must 
wish to be safe, wish to use knowl- 
edge and skill for a safer life. In 
the building of attitudes, home and 
school must work together. 

Do not fail to provide your child 
with a foundation of home safety 
upon which his teachers can build 
an attitude toward living which will 
aid him in avoiding accidents. 
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D° YOU REMEMBER that exciting, yet 
heart-breaking day when you 
plastered your little four-year-old 
nose against the window pane and 
watched the streams of boys and 
girls, eyes shining to match their new 
shoes, start back to school on the 
first day of the fall term? The year 
before you could join that privileged 
procession seemed endless as infinity. 
And then, just before the world 
seemed too black to stand, you sud- 
denly found yourself performing some 
wondrously “adult” task formerly re- 
served strictly for big brother, sister, 
or even Daddy. Your understanding 
Mother saved the day. 


As a mother (as a father, too) 
you face a bigger task than did your 
mother or father. In yesterday’s 
world, the main concern of parents 
was their children’s happiness. Edu- 
cation in “reading, ’riting, and ’rith- 
metic” could wait for schools and 
expert teachers. 

Today, schools and expert teachers 
will add to the three r’s_ splendid 
instruction in safe living, but un- 
fortunately the hazards of life will 
not wait. You, for better or for 
worse, are the teacher of safe living 
for your pre-school son or daughter. 

What are some of the hazards 
which pre-school children face? The 
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MOTHER Is a 
TEACHER, Too 


By Vivian Weedon, Ph.D. 


Curriculum Consultant 
National Safety Council 


answer depends in part on where 
these children live. However, statis- 
tics for the nation at large, will give 
some indication. In 1946, burns ac- 
counted for 1920 accidental deaths 
of children under five years; motor 
vehicles for 1290; drownings, 740; 
poisons (except gas), 580; falls, 480; 
railroads, 109; poison gases, 90; and 
firearms, 84. In all, 7,741 children 
met death accidentally in 1946. 

It is apparent that some of these 
accidents, perhaps many of them, 
come under the category “child in- 
jury—adult fault.” No amount of 
education for the child could have 
saved that victim who—while seated 
in his buggy—was killed by an auto- 
mobile which jumped the curb and 
crushed buggy, child and all against 
a brick wall. The child’s education 
was not at fault when a rotten porch 
railing gave way, catapulting grand- 
mother and child to their deaths. 

There are some borderline cases; 
that is, accidents for which the adult 
is really at fault but which might 
have been avoided if the child had 
had some instruction. For example, 
a three-year-old child was badly 
scalded when she fell into a tub of 
hot water her mother had been draw- 
ing when she, the mother, was called 
to the telephone. The mother erred 
in that she should have tempered the 
water in drawing it and, before going 
to the telephone, she should have 
made sure that the child could not 
enter the bathroom. However, if the 
child had been taught not to play 
in the bath water, the accident 
might have been averted. 

In my opinion, there are no cases 
where a child under five can be 
charged with the entire responsibility 

(Continued on page 14) 
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In A Split Second 


By Willard Johnson 
National Program Director 
National Conference of Christians 

and Jews 


UZZ-SAWS WERE COMMONPLACE in 

the early years of my life on an 
Iowa farm. My parents had taught 
me to keep proper distance from the 
whirling, murderous teeth. Stories of 
serious accidents caused by buzz- 
saws often reached my ears. 

But when I acquired a power saw 
for my hobby workshop I felt that 
nothing would happen to me. I had 
the approach to it well in hand. It 
was a marvelous tool. A _ shining 
blade driven at 4500 revolutions per 
minute by a powerful electric motor 
sliced through tough wood as if it 
were butter. An adequate guard sur- 
rounded the blade and I always 
pushed the last few inches of the 
board through the saw with a six 
inch stick. My fingers were safe and 
when I heard of a neighbor who 
cut off the end of a digit I remarked, 
“That'll never happen to me!” 

But it did! And in a split second 
I learned about power saws. 

I was ripping cleats for book- 
shelves. It was late Saturday eve- 
ning and having been at the job all 
day I was pretty tired. The light 


















was poor and the board being ripped 
was knotty. The back end began to 
buck up from the saw table. I 
reached around the saw under the 
guard to hold down the stubborn 
board. 

Before I knew what had happened 
my reflexes had jerked back my left 
hand and blood was all over the 
place. I took one look at my thumb 
and index finger. They were still 
there but deeply cut and torn. I 
yelled to my wife to get a neighbor 
to take me to the doctor. 


Then came a nightmare lasting 
several hours followed by two weeks 
of hospitalization plus no one knows 
how many months of pain and loss é 
of full use of my left hand. 


Two hours on an operating table 
under anesthesia while a careful and 
ingenious surgeon repaired bones, 
tendons, nerves, blood vessels and 
torn flesh. Large shots of penicillin 
to guard against infection. Worry 
about the future of the fingers. 
Would they be stiff or would I still 
have a good hand? 

My system did not like the peni- 























cillin which caused aches and pains 
while temperature rose. So a change 
to sulfadiazine. Hand in plaster cast 
for a week. Then some relief on dis- 
covery that the surgeon’s artistry 
had saved the fingers; they were 
alive and flexible. 


As this is written it is impossible 
to tell how many months will be re- 
quired to restore the fingers to full 
efficiency. Maybe never. 


My own personal pain and worry 
and the costs of surgery and medical 
care are not the only costs. In fact, I 
personally got off mighty lucky. But 
my carelessness brought grief and 
alarm to my wife and children and 
other loved ones. It gave concern to 
my neighbors and friends and threw 
my duties on office associates. Per- 
haps worst of all my lack of caution 
forced a great deal of work on al- 
ready overworked doctors and nurses 
and further congested overcrowded 
hospital facilities. A tremendous cost 
for one moment of carelessness! 


Do I intend to give up my power 
saw and other tools? Indeed not! 
But I have resolved that never again 
will I relax one safety rule. I know 
the meaning of the phrase, ‘Don’t let 
down once.” 


Millions of American men now have 
or are planning to buy power tools. 
Retailers and manufacturers report 
a vast volume of back-orders. I hum- 
bly hope that my story will make 
some of these men more careful. The 
social waste and personal pain are 
so needless. And the safety rules are 
so simple. For example, the one I 
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violated. Never allow fingers to come 
close to the whirling saw blade. Al- 
ways use a small stick to hold the 
board down or push it through the 
final few inches. 


There are other such simple rules. 
If you use power tools, I urge you 
to get to know those rules and pre- 
cautions and then never disregard 
them. It only takes one split second! 
And how it hurts! 





POWER SAW SAFETY RULES 


1. Before starting the saw, make 
sure that all guards are in 
place and in working order. 


2. Avoid kick-backs by standing 
at one side of the saw, not in 
line with it. 


8. Keep a firm grip on the work 
and keep the hands out of line 
with the cut. 

4. When necessary to push nar- 
row pieces through between the 
saw and the guide, use a push 
stick. 

5. Do not “crowd” a saw or put 
your weight against the work. 

6. Keep saw table clear of scrap 
material. Use a brush for this, 
never the hands. 

7. Use only saw blades that are 
properly sharpened and set, and 
that run straight and smooth. 

8. Sawdust underfoot is slippery; 
keep your work-place clean. 


9. Never leave a saw until it has 
stopped revolving. 

















HE TOTAL OF 1,312 DEATHS of in- 

fants resulting from mechanical 
suffocation during 1944 is challenged 
in a paper reported in The American 
Journal of Public Health, June, 1947. 

The paper is the work of Jacob 
Werne, M.D., and Irene Garrow, M.D., 
of the Office of the Chief Medical 
Examiner, City of New York, Bor- 
ough of Queens; and the Department 
of Pathology, St. John’s Long Island 
City and Flushing Hospitals. 

The paper is based upon the find- 
ings in 167 cases of infant deaths 
referred to the medical examiner’s 
office because of medico-legal involve- 
ments. 

The text indicates that all were 
cases in which accidental or inten- 
tional mechanical suffocation were 
suspected. 

Autopsies performed upon _ the 
bedies resulted in the finding of a 
fatal disease in 43, or 25.7 per cent 
of the cases. The most frequent cause 
of death was mastoiditis, which ac- 
counted for 20 cases. 


Other diseases found and reported 
were: Congenital heart disease, 7; 
Bronchopneumonia, 4; Meningitis, 2; 
Subdural hemorrhage, 2; “Idiopathic” 
cardiac hypertrophy, 2; and six other 
pulmonary and cardiac ailments. 

Furthermore, the paper reports 
that of the remaining 124 cases, 
complete microscopic examination of 
tissues “as a rule showed acute in- 
flammation of respiratory tracts, in 
association with other significant vis- 
ceral changes.” 

The causes of death reported in- 
cluded: tonsilitis, laryngrotracheitis, 
bronchitis, interstitial pneumonia, and 
hemorrhagic bronchopneumonia. Dis- 
orders of the brain, liver, kidneys 
and lymphatic tissues were also re- 
ported. 

The authors state that of the 124 
cases in which microscopic examina- 








MECHANICAL SUFFOCATION @ 
DEATHS QUESTIONED 


tion revealed the cause of death, all 
but fifteen “indicated fulminating re- 
spiratory disease as the best possible 
explanation for death,” and that of 
the other 15, disease conditions were 
found in nine and no tissues were 
available for microscopic study in 
the remaining six cases. 


The authors also report examining 
31 infant victims of proved violence, 
among which they found no indica- 
tion of pathologic conditions such as 
had been found in the above 167 
cases. 

The paper goes further to state 
that similar examinations of 67 in- 
fants known to have died suddenly 
under circumstances where suffoca- 
tion or other external violence was 
not possible revealed the same gen- 
eral types of diseases found in the 
167 cases in question. 


The authors raise the point that 
without complete autopsies and mi- 
croscopic examinations, these cases 
would have been reported as deaths 
from mechanical suffocation. 


They go further to point out that 
the recommended method of prevent- 
ing such deaths is to advise parents 
to keep infants on their backs, to 
use only light bed clothing; whereas 
a child suffering from pulmonary in- 
fection (the most frequent cause of 
death found in their investigations) 
would have a greater chance for 
survival if permitted to lie on its 
abdomen, so that excretions of the 
nose and throat could drain off. 


It is pointed out that if infants 
suffering from pulmonary infections 
lie upon their backs, drainage results 
in increased congestion of throat and 
windpipe and lessens their chances 
of survival. 


The paper raises a question which 
is a matter of diagnosis and beyond 
the sphere of the Safety Council. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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About Accidents in 


F YOU LIVE in an average American 

city and the population is a little 
over 100,000 . . . then in the course of 
a year about 24 of your fellow citi- 
zens die as a result of home accidents 
and approximately 3,600 more are in- 
jured so seriously that they lose a 
day or more from their job, their 
housework or their school. 

If the population is 500,000, then 
the home accident deaths average 
120 a year and the disabling injuries 
total approximately 18 thousand. 

These are estimates based upon 
reports from the National Office of 
Vital Statistics. 

Actually, cities making reports to 
the Statistical Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, frequently re- 
port more deaths than such estimates 
would indicate, and only occasionally 
is the number smaller. 


Do you know the facts about your 
community ? 

As a matter of record, only 44 
American cities knew and reported 
the facts about home accident deaths 
in their communities last year. A 
few more may have known how many 
home accidents, but made no report, 
while more than 300 cities with a 
population of 25,000 or more ex- 
hibited no apparent interest in the 
matter. 

Concerning disabling home acci- 
dents, scarcely half a dozen cities 
have ever made an effort to learn 
how many of their citizens are in- 
jured in their homes. 

On the other hand, most of these 
cities keep accurate records of the 
number of cases of pneumonia, di- 
arrhea, measles, diphtheria, “polio,” 
meningitis, whooping cough, and 
scarlet fever. 

Accidents, which are easier to pre- 
vent if the causes are known, take 
the lives of more children (1 to 14 
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Your Town 








years) than all of these diseases com- 
bined. 

Home accidents stood eighth, last 
year, as the most frequent cause of 
death among people of all ages in 
the United States. Heart disease, 
cancer, cerebral hemorrhage, nephri- 
tis, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and di- 
abetes —in that order— were more 
frequently the cause of death. 

How was it with your community? 

If you wish to know the facts 
about home accident deaths in your 
community, it is suggested that you 
consult the Registrar of Vital Sta- 
tistics of your city or county Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

Health Department records show 
the type of injury which resulted in 
death. They give the sex, age, and 
certain other useful information about 
the victim, along with the date of 
the accident and sometimes the time 
of day at which it occurred. 


Additional information, particularly 
information about what may have 
caused the accident, can often be se- 
cured in detail from the office of the 
coroner or the county medical ex- 
aminer. 

Such information is useful in learn- 
ing how serious the home accident 
problem is in your community. Such 
information points the way to the 
type of home safety program needed 
for your community. 

However, information about home 
accident deaths does not necessarily 
indicate the number and type of 
home accidents which cause disabling 
injuries and should not be regarded 
as such an indication. 

Home accident deaths are reported 
by physicians to the local health de- 
partment and through it to the state 
health department. Laws do not re- 
quire reporting of home accidents. 

(Continued on page 15) 





SOME ADVICE AND 


SOME EXAMPLES 
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ys YOU ARE ONE of the home safety 
chairmen who have had a news 
story of a very important committee 
meeting turned down by a “hard- 
boiled editor’—or if the radio people 
in your town have not been able to 
see anything of interest in your home 
safety activities—then you will get a 
lot out of the Home Safety Sessions 
of the National Safety Congress. 


Negotiations are now in progress 
for the appearance of a “hard-boiled 
editor” and an “unsympathetic radio 
expert” on the home safety program 
at the Congress. 

They will be instructed to tell the 
home safety audiences why they have 
such tough shells and to pass on some 
good advice about cracking those 
shells. 

There will be advice on how to 
make people want to be safe and how 
your committee can put its program 
in pictures and make people look at 
them. 

And just in case that one blast 
isn’t enough, we have loaded the 
other barrel of the gun. 

The second session of the Home 
Safety Division will be devoted to 
speakers who have conducted highly 
successful home safety projects in 
their own communities. These proj- 
ects are being presented to you as 
examples of what a home safety 
project can be. 





Then, in order to finish the whole 
thing off, we have arranged to pre- 
sent the ideal, cooperative home safe- 
ty program for every town. It is the 
program endorsed by the National 
Conference on Home Safety and all 
of the thirty nationally organized 
groups which constitute its member- 
ship. 

The Home Safety Division will also 
join with the Farm Safety Division 
for its session on Wednesday morn- 
ing, October 8. The program will be 
devoted to Farm-Home Safety and 
will include the showing of new farm 
and farm-home safety movies. 


Home Safety exhibits are being 
planned for the exhibition halls at 
both the Sherman and Stevens hotels. 


The same theme will be carried 
out in each of these exhibits: How to 
Accident-Proof the Most Dangerous 
Room in the House. 


However, meetings and exhibits are 
not the only sources of inspiration 
that can be found at a National 
Safety Congress. Home Safety ex- 
perts from all parts of the United 
States will be in attendance and will 
be more than willing to consult with 
you regarding the problems in your 
community. 

The Congress will also give you 
a chance to tell about the program 


(Continued on page 14) 
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@’’’ ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 


HOME SAFETY SESSIONS 


of the 


35th NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 
Chicago October 6-10 


Tuesday, October 7, 9:45 a.m. 
Sherman Hotel, Mezzanine Floor, Parlor L 


HOME SAFETY PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION 


Presiding: W. Earl Hall, Editor, Mason City Globe Gazette, Mason City, Iowa 
Make the Editor Cry!— (Speaker to be announced) 


P a Like Accidents, Most Radios Are in Homes—Elizabeth Hart, Station WMAQ, 
(Elizabeth Hart Presents), Chicago, Il. 


“Look Who’s Lucky” Wasn’t Luck—Ryan B. Hall, President, and Robert M. 
Clark, Chairman of Home Safety Division, Hamilton Safety Council, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Tuesday, October 7, 2:00 p.m. 
Sherman Hotel, Mezzanine Floor, Parlor L 


HOME SAFETY PROJECTS THAT SUCCEEDED 


Presiding: Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, Second Vice President for Health and 
Welfare, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 


Why Have a National Conference on Home Safety—DeWitt Smith, Vice Chair- 
man for Domestic Services, American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Home Safety as We Sell It—-Mrs. Robert W. Hardy, Chairman of Women’s 
Division, Lansing Safety Council, Lansing, Mich. 


Thousands of Home Accidents a Year— (Speaker to be announced) 


¢ Home Safety in the Window—Grace Hornaday, Secretary, Women’s Division 
Newark Safety Council, Newark 2, N. J. 
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OMAHA PLANS ANNUAL 
HOME SAFETY CLINIC 


The Annual Home Safety Clinic of 
the Omaha Safety Council has been 
scheduled for Tuesday, October 21, 
according to Paul R. Stevens, mana- 
ger of the Council. 

This clinic regularly draws from 
200 to 250 representatives of organi- 
zations active in the promotion of 
home safety among the families in 
Omaha. 


“BABIES DON'T BOUNCE” 
iS NEW BOOK TITLE 


We wish to report the publication 
of a new and interesting book on 
baby safety. 

BABIES DON’T BOUNCE is the 
work of Bill Sullivan, and consists of 
40 full page cartoons in color, which 
illustrate in highly amusing baby 
antics the often pungent wording of 
the copy. 

This is an original treatment of an 
old problem. It is published by Whit- 
tlesey House (McGraw Hill Book 
Co.). 


EFFECT OF CHILD HEALTH 
PROGRAM IS STILL FELT 


As an indication of the impetus 
which has been given to home safety 
activities throughout the nation by 
the recent observance of Child Health 
Day as an occasion to call attention 
to the accident hazards’ which 
threaten children in the homes of the 
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nation, we cite the action of the 
Pre-School Service of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


In a letter to State Chairmen of 
Pre-School Service, Mrs. Carl R. 
Brister, National Chairman of the 
Service, recommended that P.T.A. 
pre-school sections or pre-school as- 
sociations obtain records of births 
occurring within their school district 
and arrange to send to the parents 
of all new babies a copy of the Na- 
tional Safety Council publication 
CONGRATULATIONS, or a similar 
safety guide for the mothers of new- 
born infants. 


The response has been remarkable, 
and orders for the publication have 
been received by the thousands. It 
has been necessary to arrange for a 
reprint order of the publication and 
as a result some late orders have 
been delayed temporarily. 


HOUSE ORGAN RELEASE 
PROMOTES HOME SAFETY 


A recent release from the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for 
use by editors of employee maga- 
zines, was devoted to the subject of 
safety in the kitchen. 


The release refers to the kitchen 
as the most dangerous room in the 
house, a term derived from the fact 
that more reported accidents occur 
in that room than in any other loca- 
tion in the house . . . 6,000 they esti- 
mate. 


The copy discusses the types of 
accidents occurring in the kitchen 





























in order of greatest frequency and 
concludes with the admonition that 
forethought, caution, and common 
sense are helpful in avoiding trouble. 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS ON 
HOME SAFETY RECEIVED 


There have recently come to our 
attention five leaflets on home safety 
subjects published by the National 
Home Safety Committee of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents, London, England. 


Each treating a different aspect of 
Home Safety, the five leaflets form a 
fairly complete guide for the British 
housewife who wants to avoid acci- 
dents to her family. 


A general leaflet entitled A.B.C. of 
HOME SAFETY consists of a modi- 
fied checklist of home accident haz- 
ards. The elimination of structural 
hazards are treated in SUGGESTED 
SAFETY REQUIREMENTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


The remaining three leaflets are: 

HINTS ON THE SAFE USE OF 
ELECTRICITY 

HINTS ON THE SAFE USE OF 
GAS 

HOW TO PREVENT FIRES 


Americans will be interested in the 
following paragraph quoted from 
HINTS ON THE SAFE USE OF 
GAS: 


“The ‘bayonet fitting’ now used 
with portable appliances on the end 
of a flexible tubing, allows the con- 
sumer to ‘plug in’ to a gas supply 
and disconnect again by a simple 
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movement ... the act of plugging 
in turns on the gas, which is turned 
off again when the bayonet fitting is 
disconnected. In this way several ap- 
pliances, such as a boiling ring, gas 
poker burner, or gas iron, can be 
separately plugged in to the same 
gas point, but at no time is any un- 
consumed gas allowed to escape.” 


COLORED SLIDES AVAILABLE 
ON ELECTRICAL WIRING 


A set of 37 color slides, with a pre- 
pared talk, on electrical wiring of 
homes, produced by the National 
Adequate Wiring Bureau, has recently 
come to our attention. 

Offered under the title ELECTRI- 
CAL GUIDE TO THE HOME OF 
TODAY, the set is available for 
groups and organizations interested 
in the safety aspects of wiring. 

For information write to the Na- 
tional Adequate Wiring Bureau, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


ROCHESTER-OLMSTED.COUNCIL 
MEETS ON HOME SAFETY 


“Home Accidents” was the subject 
of the regular monthly meeting of 
the Rochester and Olmsted County 
Public Safety Council, Rochester, 
Minnesota, which was held Wednes- 
day, July 16. 

The program,.which was in charge 
of Dr. R. E. Fricke, chairman of the 
Home Safety Committee, featured 
films, sound-strip-films, and demon- 
strations of home safety. 
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(Excerpts from a speech presented 
at the 26th Annual Massachusetts 
Safety Conference, March 12, 1947 by 
Volta R. Hall, M.D., Consulting Psy- 
chiatrist, Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene.) 


i ian FIRST GROUP of psychologic fac- 
tors which predispose to accidents 
are those which involve lack of con- 
centration. In other words, anything 
which predisposes to a mistake also 
predisposes to an accident. For the 
difference between a slip or a mis- 
take and an accident is not one of 
mechanism, but of consequence. Thus, 
if a woodworker lets his tool slip and 
cut into the work table or into an un- 
intended part of the work, this con- 
stitutes a mistake. If, however, the 
tool happens to cut into the worker’s 
hand, we call it an accident. So those 
psychologic states which tend toward 
inefficiency also tend toward acci- 
dents. 


In this category come such states 
as fatigue, hurry, and pressure, and 
trying to do too many things at once. 


All these involve inattention and 
poor concentration. When a person 
is fatigued, he concentrates on his 
bodily sensations and not on his task, 
and is unconsciously, at least, push- 
ing to get through before he col- 
lapses utterly. When he is hurrying, 
he neglects details and is willing to 
risk shortcuts which may be more 
hazardous than time-saving. When 
he is trying to do more than one 
thing at a time, his attention inevit- 
ably scatters. 


Another psychologic state which 
involves inattention to the task at 
hand is worry, in which the person’s 
attention is on himself and on his 
troubles. It follows that from the 
practical point of view, one is well 
advised to avoid the pursuit of po- 
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tentially hazardous occupations when 
in one of these states. 


In addition to the above, there is 
a second group of psychologic factors 
or attitudes in which there is not 
only a relative inability to avoid acci- > 
dent, but a definite drive toward acci- 
dents. The fundamental psychologic 
factor is the triad of sin-guilt-pun- 
ishment, which is firmly rooted in all 
races, all religions, and all cultures. 
If the sin and the feeling of guilt 
are conscious, one strives to make up 
for his misdeed by some purging or 
compensatory action more or less 
related to the sin itself. 


However, where there is an uncon- 
scious feeling of guilt about the in- 
dividual knows not what, the quest- 
ing desire for punishment is stil® 4 
present, but is neither purposeful nor 
intelligently directed. 


One of the ways in which this un- 
conscious drive for punishment for 
unconscious sin and guilt may mani- 
fest itself, is in the occurrence of a 
slip or mistake at a crucial moment, 
resulting in an accident. It is well 
known that some individuals have 
much more than their share of acci- 
dents. Indeed, their mishaps may not 
be confined to one field of activity, 
but occur indiscriminately in a wide 
variety of situations: at home, at 
work, on the street. 


The prevention of this group of un- 
consciously purposive accidents is 
somewhat more complicated than that 4 
of accidents which result from out- 
side factors or from simple careless- 
ness or inattention. Theoretically, 
this group can be approached only ‘ 
by therapeutic methods. In practice, 
the result can sometimes be attained 
through relatively simple and brief 
counselling methods. At other times, 
more or less intensive psychiatric 
treatment may be the only answer. 
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-@l/SING A WRENCH 





By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 


National Safety Council 


A IS A TOOL designed for 
exerting a twisting force, such 
as is needed in turning the head of a 
bolt or a nut. Such tools are neces- 
sary because human fingers are not 
tough enough and do not have enough 
leverage to tighten a nut or bolt to 
the degree where it will remain in 
place without coming loose. 

A good wrench is a carefully de- 
signed tool. A wrench for a % inch 
bolt or nut has a handle just long 
enough to give the amount of lever- 
age needed to turn the nut tight, but 
not enough leverage for a strong 
man to strip the threads of either the 
nut or the bolt. 

As we have just implied, the best 
wrench for any particular sized nut 
or bolt, is a wrench specifically de- 
signed for that nut or bolt. For that 
reason, a machinist or a mechanic 
uses a large assortment of wrenches 
of different sizes, in order that he 
may have a wrench to fit any par- 
ticular job he may be asked to do. 

However, although the average 
home may have equipment and gad- 
gets with nuts of widely differing 
sizes, it would be impractical to 
recommend that every home be 
equipped with a standard set of 
wrenches for all sizes of nuts from 
fs of an inch to 1 inch. 


More reasonable for the average 
family, and only slightly less efficient 
or dependable, would be a wrench 
with adjustable jaws. We suggest 
the type referred to as an adjustable 
end wrench. (See illustration.) 

If such a wrench is used in the 
way it is intended to be used, with 
jaws adjusted to fit snugly but not 
tightly over the head of the nut or 
bolt, it should be as useful and safe 
as the average standard open end 
wrench. 

Obviously, with moving parts to 
get out of order, it will require 
greater care than a wrench with im- 
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movable jaws. It should also be re- 
membered that the movable jaw is 
weaker than the fixed jaw, and the 
wrench should be used in such a way 
that the heaviest strain is on the 
fixed jaw. This can be accomplished 
by using the wrench in such a way 
that the handle turns toward the 
fixed jaw when force is exerted. 


Be sure that the wrench is adjust- 
ed to fit the nut or bolt on which 
it is to be used. When you pull hard 
on a wrench to loosen a tight nut, 
be sure that the wrench is seated 
squarely on the nut, not at an angle. 


Pull on the wrench, instead of 
pushing. If you push on a wrench, 
and the nut breaks loose suddenly, 
you will undoubtedly catch your 
fingers or knuckles between the 
wrench handle and some part of the 
machinery on which you are working. 


If you do find a situation where it 
is only possible to push on the 
wrench (and such situations do some- 
times occur) push with the palm of 
your hand, with fingers extended out 
flat, or curled up out of the way, but 
not around the handle of the wrench. 


Remember that an _ adjustable 
wrench is designed for the average 
size of the nuts for which the jaws 
can be adjusted. On small nuts the 
handle is so long that even light 
force may result in stripping the 
threads of the nut or bolt. 


Treat a wrench as you would any 
other valuable tool. Frequent wiping 
with a slightly oily rag helps to pre- 
vent rust. Keep the movable slide 
oiled and the knurled adjusting screw 
oiled and free from dirt. 


Do not slip a piece of pipe over 
the handle of a wrench to gain more 
leverage. It may damage bolt, nut, 
and wrench, too, and in addition can 
result in serious injury. For the same 
reason, using a hammer on a wrench 
should be put on the taboo list. 
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time to remember 


T IS TIME TO REMEMBER that winter 
weather is not far away in the 
northern states. 

Now is a good time to have the 
eaves troughs checked for accumu- 
lations of leaves. Troughs dammed by 
lumps of wet and soggy leaves will 
overflow with every thaw, and if the 
weather is near freezing, the result 
will be an undesirable accumulation 
of icicles. Take steps against the ici- 
cles now, while the weather is still 
mild. 

And don’t forget to check your lad- 
der now, in preparation for removal 
of the screens and installation of the 
storm windows. See that the side 
rails are solid—free from cracks and 
splinters. Check the rungs for splits 
or cracks and make certain that each 
one is anchored securely to the side 
rails. 

And the furnace — sometimes we 
feel a little ridulous when we repeat 
this caution year after year, but 
after we’ve done it, we read scores 
of newspaper stories about fires at- 
tributed to faulty furnaces. So, do it 
yourself again this year, and tell 
your friends to check their furnaces, 
too. 


Clean out accumulations of soot, 
cobwebs, and dust from the flues, 
smoke pipe, and heating ducts. The 
time to do it is now, before you build 
the first fire in the furnace. 

Look over the cement around the 
smoke pipe, where it enters the chim- 
ney. Look also, for loose bricks or 
cracked or crumbling mortar in the 
chimney. 

If you have never checked the 
correctness of your chimney, do it 
now. It should be set on a firm 
masonwork or concrete foundation 
resting on the ground, and not on a 
wooden platform or beam. It should 
be extended at least three feet higher 
than the roof and at least two feet 
higher than any nearby ridge. For 
detailed specifications regarding 
chimneys (and other structural fea- 
tures of your home, too) consult the 
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building code of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters or of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association. 

It is also a good idea to look over 
the smoke pipe carefully for signs of 
holes or thin spots caused by rust 
induced by condensation of atmos- 
pheric moisture during summer 
months. } 











SOME ADVICE AND 
SOME EXAMPLES 


(Continued from page 8) 


or project that you are proud of 
and you can be sure that even the 
story about the big program that 
got away from you will be listened to 
sympathetically. 

Write now to your favorite Chi- 
cago hotel for a reservation. The 
National Safety Congress is being 
held the week beginning Monday, 
October 6. The Home Safety Sessions 
will be held on Tuesday, October 7. 
Get your reservation now, for rooms 
are difficult to secure even now, and 
will be more difficult, if not impos- 4 
sible, to get in another week or two. . 

In conclusion, we have one last 
word of advice, which we regret is 
extremely essential. If you do not 
have a room reservation when you 
are ready to leave home for the Con- 
gress — then, please, unpack your 
luggage and remain at home. There 
will be no rooms available for those 
who arrive in Chicago without reser- 
vations. That is not a gag to make 
you want to come—it is a cold, hard 
fact. 


MOTHER IS A TEACHER, TOO 
(Continued from page 3) 


for an accident. The degree of su- 
pervision needed by a child under , 
five varies with conditions, but the 
responsibility for determining the de- 
gree of supervision rests with the 
adult. ! 


The amount of supervision neces- 
sary depends, in part, upon the num- 
ber of children. For example, one 
child of three or four playing in a 
fenced in yard, relatively free from 
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any hazards, may need only an oc- 
casional check on the part of the 
dult. Two children will need more 
supervision, and more than two should 
be constantly supervised.* 


But to return to education—how 
can you teach your child to live safely 
when you have had no training nor 
experience in teaching? The answer 
is that you are teaching your child 
every day and you might as well fo- 
cus your attention on it and do a 
good job. There is perhaps no better 
technique than demonstration and 
verbalization of the day by day ac- 
tions in which your child can nor- 
mally engage. 


For example, plan some walking 
time with your son or daughter. From 
the very beginning, even though the 
child be in a baby carriage or go- 
cart, verbalize your actions as you 
perform them. 


“Now we shall go to the corner to 
cross the street. We never cross in 
the middle of the block. We shall 
look both ways before we cross at 
the corner. We shall look for turn- 
ing cars. No cars coming that way, 
no cars coming this way. No cars 
turning the corner. Now we can cross 
the street safely.” 


As the child gets older, let him do 
the verbalizing .. . not worrying too 
much about exact terminology as long 
as you are sure he gets the idea. 
Soon he can be given responsibility 
for “seeing that Mother gets across 
the street safely.” A four-year-old boy 
of my acquaintance plays “safety 
patrol” with the same delight that 
he plays “soldier” or “Indians.” 


The same procedure works with 
home safety. While you are helping 
Junior pick up his toys (and until 
five or six he should always have 
help) say, “We shall pick up all the 
toys so Daddy won’t fall over them.” 
It is more than likely that before 
long he will be reminding you that 
the toys must be picked up. 





*The recommendation that a limit of two 


to TEN by Arnold Gesell, M.D., and 
Frances L. Ilg, M.D., Harper and Brothers, 
1946, page 81. 
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be observed until seven or eight years of 
age, is given in THE CHILD FROM FIVE 





One very important point to ob- 
serve is that action always accompa- 
nies verbalization. Action is of most 
importance. Verbalization merely 


* generalizes and fixes the action—files 


it away for reference, as it were. 


MECHANICAL SUFFOCATION 


(Continued from page 6) 


However, we shall be interested in 
seeing any forthcoming information 
on the subject, since it definitely 
affects practices endorsed by the 
Home Division of the National Safety 
Council. 


In the meanwhile, we can only ac- 
cept the reports of the National Office 
of Vital Statistics based on medical 
diagnoses that 1,300 infants die each 
year as a result of mechanical suf- 
focation and continue to advise pa- 
rents to protect their children against 
death from this cause. 


FACTS ABOUT HOME ACCIDENTS 
(Continued from page 7) 


The average individual would be 
amazed to learn how often a family 
or an indivdual fails to consult a 
physician about home accident in- 
juries. 

A few communities which wanted 
to know something about the num- 
ber of home accident injuries, ob- 
tained information about accident 
victims treated for injuries in the 
hospitals of the community. It is, of 
course, understood that such records 
cannot be regarded as complete. For 
every case of injury treated in the 
hospital, there are probably one or 
more treated in a doctor’s office or 
in their own homes. . .and hundreds 
of others which receive little or no 
treatment at all. 


Still, hospital records provide in- 
formation which is better than no 
information at all, since they make 
it possible to learn the causes of 
accidents in your community, and 
knowing the causes, steps can be 
taken to eliminate them. 
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ATTENTION . . . Child Care Organizations! 


Prices: 


100 to 999 
1000 or more Yee 


Order from 


Home accidents in the United States during 
1946 killed 5,500 children under five years 
of age... . TRULY YOURS is a publication 
which helps parents of young children to 
understand that the responsibility for child 


safety is truly theirs. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


20 No. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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